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PREFACE 



This guide — a handbook and not a library book — 
while making no claim to be a comprehensive vade 
mecum to the City, much less to the State of Mysore, 
is an attempt to lead the visitor — American, European, 
Hindu or Muhammadan — to points of interest readily 
reached in and from the City; an attempt to convey 
something 1 of the glamour, undefined but very real, that 
Mysore has for her residents ; and to open, with borrowed 
keys, a few doors into her past. 

The author is sadly conscious of the shortcomings of a 
work touching on so much history, and so many legends, 
to whose sources access has been limited ; a work written 
at a distance from the places described. Insomuch as it 
has been written with an earnest endeavour to be accurate 
and just, and to make plain the way of the visitor, the 
indulgence of readers is craved for errors and omissions. 

My hearty thanks are due, and hereby offered, to H.H. 
the Maharaja of Mysore, for several books and pictures 
and for gracious permission to use the Palace Library ; to 
Amin-ul-mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, B.A., C.I.E., O.B.E., 
for many historical and epigraphical works ; to the 
Rev. Henry Gulliford, for the loan of several valuable 
old books on the history of Mysore and Seringapatam ; 
to the Palace authorities in Mysore, especially Mr. M. 
Rama Rao, B.A., Assistant Private Secretary to His 
Highness, and Mr. C. Ramachandra Rao, B.A., B.L., 
Mokhtesar of the Palace Zanana Samukha Department; 
to the Mysore Archaeological Department, especially 
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Mr. Arthasastra Visarada Mahamahopadhyaya R. Shama 
Sastri, B.A., Ph.D., and Mr. M. H. Krishna Iyengar, M.A., 

D. Lit., and to the Forest Department ; for much help and 
for permission to quote from their reports. 

Also for most kind and ready help from many citizens 
of Mysore, notably Mr. Rajasilpa Visarada Rao Bahadur 
B. Subba Rao, Mr. K. Mylar Rao, B.A., B.L., Mr. T. N. 
Ali Khan ; and to the Rev. F. W. Spencer, B.A., for 
reading the MS and for many suggestions. 

For generous permission to quote extracts or poems, I 
am deeply indebted to and gratefully thank the following 
authors and publishers : 

The Rev. E. P. Rice, B.A., for the extracts from his 
History of Kanarcse Literature ; the Secretary of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society , Bangalore, for 
permission to quote from that journal; Mr. Hilton 
Brown, M.A., I.C.S., for the verses from Frie?idly 
Mountain (from The Second Lustre, published by Mr. 
Basil Blackwell) ; Mr. John Murray, for the extract from 
Sir Francis Younghusband’s Wonders of the Himalaya ; 
Lady Maconochie, for the extracts from Life in the Indian 
Civil Service , by Sir Evan Maconochie, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. ; 
the Editor of the Madras Mail , for permission to reprint 
The Lake of a Thousand Lights (p. 52), which first 
appeared in that paper ; and the Editor of the Spectator , 
for the poems by A.R.U. and Mr. A. G. Prys-Jones ; the 
Chamarajendra Technical Institute, Mysore, the Wesleyan 
Mission Press, Mysore, and the Christian Literature 
Society, Madras, for the use of blocks ; Messrs. Barton, 
Son & Co., Ld„, Bangalore, Messrs. A. V. Varadacharltt 
& Son, Mysore, the Rev. Father J. Cochet, the Rev. 

E. S. Edwards and Mr. T. Gould, for permission to 
reproduce photographs. 
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Of the many books consulted, I wish to make the fullest 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to the late Mr. Lewis 
Rice’s Gazetteer of Mysore , his Mysore and Coorg , from 
the Inscriptions, and his Epigraphia Carnaiica , and to his 
publishers, Messrs. Constable & Co., for permission to 
quote from them. Direct quotations from these books 
(described by a ‘ Failed B.A/ friend as ‘ monumental 
mines of learning ’) are indicated, but a very great number 
of the following pages owe something to one or other of 
those books. Indeed, to attempt to write anything on 
Mysore without their aid would be almost equivalent to 
attempting to write a book in English without using any 
word in the Oxford Dictionary. 

Ootacamund , 1930 . 
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CHAPTER I 



MYSORE : PAST AND PRESENT 

* The State, in the early period, was no negligible back- 
water, ... It has been in intimate connection with 
some of the greatest figures in history — from Chandra- 
gupta and Asdka to Napoleon Bonaparte and the great 
Duke of Wellington ,’ — Mysore A rchceological Report , 
1919, p. 19, 



MYSORE : THE PAST 

The history of Mysore is, up to the end of the fourteenth 
century, merged in that of South India. It has been 
described by its historians as ‘an almost hopeless jumble 
of local struggles 5 ; 1 ‘a conflict of chieftains on hillocks ’ ; 2 
‘wars, revolutions and conquests seem to have followed 
each other in a succession more strangely complex, rapid 
and destructive, as the events more deeply recede into the 
gloom of antiquity ’ ; 3 ‘a medley of Mauryas, Kadambas, 
Satavahanas, Banas and Rashtrakutas, as pictures in a 
kaleidoscope \ 4 

Through the mists and murky darkness of far distant 
ages flashes of chivalry and romance appear. The great 
national hero, Rama, is believed to have shed radiance on 
many places within the Mysore territory by passing 
through them. The Jatinga Ramesvara hill, in the 
Chitaldrug district, is one of them. Here the bird Jatayu 

1 The Rev. H.Heras, S.J..M.A. 2 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. 

3 Colonel Wilks. 4 The Rev, Father Tabard, M.A. 
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is said to have been mortally wounded in attempting to 
rescue Sita from Ravana. 1 

Rama crossed the Kaveri at Ramanathapura, Hassan 
district, and later, when he returned in triumph with his 
rescued wife, they passed through Avani and Nandi in the 
Kolar district. Avani was supposed to be the birthplace, 
during Sita's banishment, of her twin sons. Rama, Sita 
and Lakshmana are also said to have visited Melkote 
during their fourteen-year wanderings ; the chief image 
there is known still as Rama's Loved One. 

The early history depends on literary evidence : ‘ litera- 
ture' often little more than empty and extravagant praise 
of rulers who had passed away. Of these praises the 
following are worth quoting. Of a Ganga king, who lived 
about a.d. 903, it is written : * His lotus feet were per- 
petually scarred by the rubbing of the jewels in the rows 
of the crowns of kings, bowing for ever at his feet.' The 
epitaph to King Somesvara (a.d. 1257) ‘ends with praises 
to the effect that, standing on one leg, with head bowed in 
submission, he seemed to be doing penance ; while his 
three wives excited the astonishment of all the wives in 
the world by waving the heads he had cut off as an 
arati (offering) around him'* (K.P. 9.) 

Of Deva-Raya II, of Vijayanagar, it was said that ‘the 
sun was but a spark of the great fire of his valour, and 
the Milk Ocean but a drop of the nectar of his fame'. 

Many of the inscriptions are labyrinths of genealogy, 
with only broken clues to guide us through them. 

We get glimpses of victorious chieftains who swept 

1 Not far from this hill, Mr. Rice, in 1892, discovered the edicts 
of Asoka, ‘ the oldest authentic inscriptions found in South India. 
. . . Indeed, no older ones have come to light anywhere in India/ 
adds Mr. Rice. 
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across Mysore, Some added portions and stayed to rule 
here, exacting tribute from neighbouring palegars (chief- 
tains). Others ruled it as feudatories of an empire beyond, 
and others again carved off districts and left the rest to 
the confused, almost interminable scuffling for terri- 
tory, and the frenzied flights of petty chiefs. 

Like rocks in a surging sea, a few facts stand out firmly. 
Though authorities are divided as to whether Mysore is 
identical with the Mahishmati of the Pandava Prince 
Sahadeva’s expedition, mentioned in the Mahdbharata , it 
does seem indisputable that Mysore is the Mahisha- 
mandala to which King Asoka sent a mission, to propagate 
the faith of Gautama Buddha, in the third century before 
Christ 

It seems equally certain that in a.d. 985 a Chdla prince, 
Raja-raja-Deva, ruled not only most of Mysore, but a 
realm which included Ceylon and a large part of the 
Madras Presidency. 1 

The introduction to the Epigraphia Carnatica (Mysore 
I, p. 1) gives the following dates for the chief of the 
innumerable dynasties that have struggled for the mastery 
of what, within shifting boundaries, was Mysore : 



Gangas 

Cholas 

Hoysalas 

Vijayanagar 

Mysore 



a.d. 103-1022 
1007-1113 
1117-1341 
1358-1704 
1616 



All these dynasties, as Father Tabard pointed out, 
4 claim for themselves an antiquity more hoary than the 
rest’. The Mysore dynasty is traced back to Raja-Bhopa, 
of the great Gautama-Gotra 2 and the greater Lunar race. 



1 Early History of India , by Vincent A. Smith, p. 77. 

2 Gotra = family or lineage. 
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6f Mysore in mediaeval times the history is still 
meagre, conflicting and unreliable. Almost all the 
chronicles laboriously collected by the Mysore rajas 
were callously destroyed by Tipu Sultan ; and modern 
historians have had to fall back on legends, on epigra- 
phical records — often defaced, incomplete and fanciful — 
and on the slender witness of excavations. 

There are records of a Mysore university in the twelfth 
century, and of the great King Vishnuvardhana (1106- 
41), whose capital was sometimes Halebid, sometimes 
Talakadu, and sometimes Tonnur or Melkdte, we have 
any number of records and legends. 

The pretty story of the Rajput prince, Yaduraya, and his 
brother, Krishnaraya, is told elsewhere. (See pp. 77-8.) 
He is generally spoken of as the founder of the present 
Mysore dynasty; and since he, in 1399, conquered the 
tiny ‘realm 5 of twenty-three villages, Mysore has been a 
separate and growing territory, ruled, until the time of 
Haidar Ali’s usurpation, by Mysore Wadiyars, who up 
to 1616 paid allegiance to the emperors of Delhi and 
Vijayanagar. 

Of these Wadiyars one of the most distinguished was 
Raja Wadiyar, who in 1610 ‘acquired 5 Seringapatam 
from the feeble and dying Viceroy of Vijayanagar, and 
was virtually (though not for a few years longer, nomin- 
ally) independent. He consolidated and greatly extended 
his dominions, and is honoured as a chivalrous and 
humane man, an enlightened and constructive statesman. 

Twenty years after him came the gallant Kanthlrava 
Narasa Raja Wadiyar, who repulsed attack after attack, 
added conquest to conquest; established a mint, main- 
tained a splendid court, and gave lavishly to temples. 
After him came Dodda Deva Raja Wadiyar, followed by 
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Chikka Deva Raja Wadiyar. Both these men were 
vigorous rulers, both gained territory, and both built 
numerous tanks, water-channels, temples and agraJiaras 
round Mysore. 

Their successors were, in the main, feeble men, 
dominated by dewans or delavayas, who absorbed more 
and more authority and power until, in 1761, Haidar Ali 
became from chief minister the virtual ruler of the State ; 
his rule was continued by his son, Tipu Sultan, until he 
fell at the capture of Seringapatam by the British in 
1799. The five-year-old i*epresentative of the Mysore 
House was then installed on the throne of his ancestors. 

He was an extremely delicate child, whose early days 
were spent in abject poverty and daily fear of murder ; 
poor training for the responsibilities of the great position 
he was called upon to fill. A man of amiable qualities 
and liberal views, a sportsman and a great gentleman, he 
was ill-served by his later ministers and courtiers, and 
his extreme generosity and expensive tastes brought him 
and his kingdom to such dire straits that, in 1831, a British 
Commission was appointed to administer the State. 

Maharaja Krishna Raja Wadiyar III died in 1868, and 
was succeeded by his adopted son, Sir Sri Chamrajendra 
Wadiyar X, to whom the State was restored at the 
Rendition of 1881. His early death, in 1894, after a 
reign of 14 years, was deeply regretted. ‘Of him/ said 
Sir Evan Maconochie, ‘ all agree as to Inis goodness, the 
charm of his personality, and his command of the affec- 
tions of all classes of men. His ministers were selected 
with wisdom, and the reputation of the State leapt at once 
to the pre-eminence that it still holds as a model of 
enlightened and progressive administration/ 1 
1 Life in the Indian Civil Service , p. 151. 
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During the minority of the present Maharaja, his 
mother, H.H. the Maharani Vani Vilasa Sannidhana, C,I., 
was Regent, and ruled the State from 1894 to 1902 (when 
His Highness was installed) with conspicuous wisdom, 
devotion and success. 

• Of the present ruler, Colonel His Highness Sir Sri 
Krishnarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., much 
might, but little need, be said. Throughout the length and 
breadth of India there is no name more honoured. Within 
his State there is no name more loved. 

The King-Emperor heads the list of illustrious men 
who have paid public testimony to the gifts and virtues 
of His Highness. Here let but two men speak — two 
statesmen whose knowledge of the man, the ruler, and 
the State is intimate, profound and extensive. 

Sir Stuart Fraser, tutor and governor to the Maharaja, 
declared that he had seen * with his own eyes, fully 
develop in the ruler that quiet strength of character, that 
sense of duty to his people, and that high conception of 
his great position which, with his other qualities of head 
and heart, marked out the young Maharaja of Mysore, 
even during his minority, as one destined to make a name 
among the great princes of India'. 

Amin-ul-mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, fellow student in 
boyhood and youth, then private secretary to His 
Highness and now the extremely able Dewan of the State, 
speaks : ‘ It is a fact universally acknowledged that during 
the period of 25 years . , . Mysore has maintained a 
steady and satisfying rate of progress along all lines of 
national development, and has attained a high place not 
only among the Indian States, but also, I venture to think, 
among the Provinces of British India. ... It constitutes 
a record of which any State may well be proud, and the 
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origin and inspiration of it all is the large-hearted patriot- 
ism and far-seeing wisdom of our Sovereign. If I were 
asked to put into a word what I consider to be the central 
quality in the life of His Highness, I think it would be duty. 
In a general way the public have a rough idea of His 
Highness's devotion to the responsibilities of his exalted 
office. But only those who are in close touch with him 
are aware of what that devotion really means in constant 
thought, constant aspiration, constant activity in a multi- 
tude of ways.' 

M YSORE : THE PRESENT 

‘Les plaines de Mysore sont la plus belle habitation 
que la nature puisse offrir aux homnies sur la terre.’ 

— Histoire de V Empire de Mysore , by J. Michaud, 

1800, p. 39. 

And so we have come to Mysore City of the present 
day ; a city perhaps best described by the four sentences 
which fall inevitably from the lips of the most casual, as 
of the most travelled, visitor : 4 But this is fairyland ! 9 
'The most beautiful city I have ever seen.' 'The 
cleanest city in India.’ 'A garden city.' 

Two thousand five hundred feet above sea-level, 
favoured by a moderate rainfall (27*4 inches a year) and 
an admirable climate in which the temperature ranges 
between 50° and 94° F. in the shade, her weather from 
November to the end of February is calm, clear, cold 
and sunny. March, April and May are hot months, 
tempered by thunder showers and hail storms; heavy 
rains (usually at night, and never all day long) fall during 
the south-west monsoon, and are followed by glorious 
weather in August and September. Then come the tank- 
filling downpours of October, heavy but intermittent, 
glorious cloud-masses and perfectly wonderful sunsets. 
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Indeed, the translucent delicate colouring: of earth and sky, 
at dawn and sundown, and especially of the afterglow, 
in the ‘ winter 5 months are inexpressibly lovely. 

Tropical and semi-tropical flowers bloom freely all the 
year round ; fruit and vegetables are plentiful, and for nine 
months in the year the grass is restfully , refreshingly green. 

Broad roads — all new roads are 100 feet wide — are 
bordered by shade-giving trees, grown with infinite pains ; 
hard put to it to withstand the firewood thief, the starving 
cow, the voracious ( white ant*. Wide pavements provide 
safety for foot passengers, and if foot passengers persis- 
tently prefer the middle of the road-— as they do, leaving 
the footpaths to bicycles and buffaloes — well, the in- 
novation of to-day may be the custom of to-morrow, 
as other Western ways, wisely adapted, not heedlessly 
adopted, have become. No trams, tramway lines, posts 
or wires deface Mysore’s broad thoroughfares. 

Thirty years ago the city, even then no mean or 
unlovely one, was in some parts terribly congested, and 
the condition of many streets and blocks hopelessly 
insanitary ; but within the last quarter of a century the 
City Improvement Trust Board has worked marvels— 
if not miracles. c Insanitary areas were in some cases 
removed en bloc, all narrow lanes widened, conservancy 
lanes opened, low-lying and ill-ventilated houses dis- 
mantled, and extensions formed to provide room for 
the displaced population. Drainage facilities were made 
possible for practically every house.’ 1 
From her sacred river the city draws not only her water 
supply but also her lighting — from the electric power 
station, 50 miles away. The street lighting is admirable; 
Mysore is truly une ville ruisselante de hunter e ; hardly 
1 Handbook of the City of Mysore , p. 68. 
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a house, however poor, but has its bright, clean, smokeless, 
smell-less bulbs, in place of the oil saucer lamps of old. 

The sanitation of a city of 84,000 people and of some 
150 miles of roads is no simple problem. All the sewage 
is now carried away to septic tanks, at the three sewage 
farms. The largest, which covers over 200 acres, is 
three miles out of Mysore, near the Nanjangud road. 

The importance of this subject all admit ; of our enor- 
mous debt to those who deal with it successfully, Mr. J, 
Chartres Moloney, in his fascinating A Book of India , says 
very truly, £ The visitor to a great city stands in wonder- 
ment before a noble building, or gazes admiringly at a 
fine street. He has no wonderment or admiration left for 
the facts, as wonderful and admirable, that the inhabitants 
of the building just turn a tap when they need to drink 
or bathe, that the sewage of street and building is not 
lapping about his ankles, that the daily output of rubbish 
by buildings and streets is in some mysterious fashion 
whisked away from troubling his eyes and nose/ 

The rebuilt houses, though new’, are not monotonously 
modernised, and many a fine one remains, with its beauti- 
fully-carved and massive doorway, graceful screen- 
windows, in which the eternal struggle to admit some air 
and light and to exclude alike the prying eye of the sun 
and of the passer-by, reveals itself in delicate tracery not 
seen in houses built with to-day’s demand for sunlight and 
fresh air. Too often, when hygiene is enthroned, beauty 
is deposed. 

But the city, if much of it is modern, is not garish. 
Indeed, in many of the streets, and before many of the 
buildings, the chief impression is of something serenely 
and enduringly beautiful, of a reticent yet gracious charm. 

The climate is not only pleasant, but salubrious. There 
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is little malaria, thanks to vigorous warfare against the 
anopheles mosquito. A hundred years ago Mysore shared 
with Seringapatam an unenviable reputation for their 
numbers and ferocity. Colonel Walter Campbell feelingly 
describes what he suffered from them, in 1823, when he 
and some friends spent a night in the Mysore travellers 5 
bungalow. ‘So enormous and ferocious were the mos- 
quitoes that the gentlemen, array edin dressing gowns, spent 
the night pacing the verandah, and attempting, by vigorous 
smoking of seegars, to fumigate the insect-laden air. 5 

Picturesque as is the background of Mysore’s parks 
and buildings, its citizens, or at least les citoyennes , are 
even more so. That so many men should have abandoned 
their extremely picturesque, comfortable and hygienic 
Eastern dress must on every ground be a matter for 
regret. But the women, with their stately, graceful walk 
and their lovely saris — a dress unsurpassed, indeed, I con- 
tend, unrivalled, by that of any country in the world — still 
flower-like, gem-like, add another beauty to the beauty 
•of the streets. Many visitors have remarked on Mysore’s 
women : ‘ So good-looking, cheerful and attractive, 5 and 
Sir Sidney Low declared that in all India he saw no festal 
crowds more picturesque than those which in Mysore 
and Madras assembled to greet the Prince of Wales, 

^ ^ 

May the visitor who sees a clean and beautiful city, a 
pleasant and peaceful countryside, see behind it something 
of the steadfast purpose of great statesmen, something of 
the loyal work of her people, and, leaving her with 
golden memories, join in the prayer that the poison of 
outside seditionists may gain no entrance into her veins, 
that peace may be within her walls, and plenty within her 
palaces and in the homes of her people. 




CHAPTER II 



GOVERNMENT HOUSE 

The visitor to Mysore, arriving, as the majority do, by 
car from Seringapatam, has, at the toll gate, the choice 
of entering the town by either of two roads. 

One, directly in front of him, leads due south through 
the town, and eventually to the hotels. The other, bearing 
to the left, is ‘the road to Government House and the 
Staff Quarters. 

Taking this, we pass almost immediately the new 
electric light and power station, the Christian village 
of Karunapura (the City of Mercy), and the Protestant 
cemetery. All on the left. Between the two latter is a 
noticeable banyan tree, and opposite to it, on the west 
side of the road, a group of virakals (warrior stones) and 
of masiikals (maha-saii stones), the latter commemorating 
wives who made the last great sacrifice of sahagamana 
(keeping company), of sahamarana (dying together), 
and gave their bodies to be burned on their husbands’ 
funeral pyres. 

The stones in this group— not as clean as they might 
be, confused, rude, and in surroundings by no means 
fragrant — are yet intensely interesting and worth careful 
inspection. They speak of men’s courage in the heat of 
battle, and they speak, even more poignantly, of the sterner 
if desperate courage of frail women, who, in cold blood, 
followed their men to death ; a death so pitifully useless — 
beyond all imagination terrible. 
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Most of the slabs in this Errangere group appear to 
record the death of warriors of the Mysore Delavaya 
family (hereditary commanders-in-chief) in the fight for 
Periapatna, about a.d. 1626, and the sahaga?nana ) or sati, 
of their wives. 

Virakals , it may be noted, are usually very elaborately 
carved stones, divided into three or more compartments. 
In the lowest is displayed the hero's prowess in the fight 
in which he fell ; in the second panel he is being escorted 
to heaven on horseback or in a palanquin, or by apsaras 
(fairies), who hold an umbrella over him. In the third, 
the upper panel, he is in heaven, worshipping his deity. 
Interspersed between the panels are often inscriptions 
giving the name and exploits of the hex 4 o, with dates, etc. 1 

Mastikals , very rarely inscribed, are generally Saivite, 
and are about four feet high. The usual type, with slight 
variations, depicts a woman's head and bust, showing 
one arm outstretched, bent at the elbow to bring the hand 
upright, fingers extended apart from the thumb, between 
which and the forefinger a lime is generally shown. 2 

Sometimes the woman's head is haloed in flames, some- 
times one hand holds a mirror. A few slabs show three 
panels. The re-united husband and wife, in the middle 
one, ride together to a heaven in the upper one, where 
they together worship, usually, a Iviga or a basava . 

In some sati 8 stones only a woman’s arm and hand 

1 History of Mysoor , by Col. Wilks, I, 15. 

2 This lime is missing in the Errangere group. 

8 Goodness, Sattva (the noun, from which sati is the adjective), is 
one of the three great qualities — Rajas , passion, and Tamas , dark- 
ness, being the other two. That which is (sat) is the only reality 
(sattva). Sati , therefore, indicates first goodness, and secondarily a 
wife. 
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project from an upright post (carved or plain), with or 
without figures of the man and his wife sculptured below. 
When only one hand projects the stone is an Okkai-masti 
— ‘ the stone of one who made the great sacrifice ’ ; 
when two hands are shown it is an Ikkai-mastu The 
number of hands represents the number of wives who 
became salt. The widow, richly dressed, was often carried 
in a decorated palanquin to the burning ground, and held 
a mirror in one hand and a lime in the other. 1 

Such stones are pathetically common, though scores 
must have disappeared, and of hundreds of cases, it 
may be, no such record was made. Up to the time of 
Dodda Deva Raja Wadiyar, who died in 1672, and whose 
surviving wives — he had 53 and his predecessor 182 ! — 
were burnt with him, this seems to have been the fate 
of all the Mysore Ranis. His successor, Chikka Deva 
Raja Wadiyar, forbade the ghastly sacrifice, and from 
his day the terrible custom has been discontinued in the 
Mysore Royal Family. 

Such self-sacrifice was not confined to widows, nor 
indeed to women. Mr. Rice gives several instances of 
Garudas, life-guards of the kings, who, having vowed to 
live and die with their sovereign, committed suicide on 
his death ; some by burning, some, as King Nitimargga’s 
major-domo did, by being buried alive in the master’s 
tomb. 2 

A pillar, near the Hoysala Esvara temple of Halebid 
(Belur 112), records that, when King Ballala II died, 
in 1220, his kinsman, Prince Lakshma, and a thousand 
warriors, had, as Garudas, made this terrible vow, and 

1 Mysore Archeological Report , 1918, p. 4. 

2 Mysore and Coorg, from the hiscriptions , p. 45. 
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kept it. The prince and his wife mounted this pillar, 
which was to become their monument, and there — how 
we do not know — killed themselves. 

After inspecting the vlrakals and mastikals , a minute’s 
run, past the pretty little Kamani M as jid- —built for the 
use of the servants at Government House and maintained 
by the Muhammadans of the neighbourhood — through the 
lofty Kamani Gate and Government House is reached. 

The building was begun in 1800, when Col. Wilks, the 
Mysore historian, was Acting Resident ; in 1803, when 
Lord Valentia stayed here, it was still ‘a small house 
built for the British Resident’. But in 1805 the Residency, 
as it was then called, with its fine drawing-room-verandah 
was, for the time, completed. 

Sir John Malcolm was appointed Resident in Mysore 
in 1803, and was one of the most distinguished men in an 
age of statesmen and heroes. As a mere boy of twelve 
he had won his way into a cadetship of the East India 
Company. 'Boy Malcolm’ became immensely popular, 
and developed great talents. When — a young lad— he 
was sent with an escort to receive the prisoners ex- 
changed by Tipu Sultan, the officer in charge of them, 
Major Dallas, asked the boy where the commanding 
officer was. ' I am the commanding officer. I am En- 
sign John Malcolm,’ was the answer the major was 
astonished to receive. 1 

' Tall and strong, untiringly active in body and mind, 
simple, manly, generous, universally beloved . . with 
such qualities, no wonder Sir John was constantly in 
demand for posts exacting great courage and great 
statesmanship, that he was sent on missions to Persia, 



* Gazetteer of Mysore , I, p. 422. 
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Bombay, Scindia, etc. Actually he spent less than two* 
broken years in the State. 

In 1807 he returned here for some months, and in the 
July was married in Mysore to the daughter of a Madras 
officer. She came out from England as a bride, and it 
is said that Sir John built the great banquet hall as a 
wedding gift to Lady Malcolm. 

Everyone will immediately notice one peculiarity about 
the room. Sir John, evidently determined that the hall 
should be not only handsome and imposing but unique, 
sent for an engineer who had already — ‘ by Satanic aid/ 
said Tipu — achieved the apparently impossible. To dis- 
prove the assertion that he could not make a stable arch 
of country brick of a span of 100 feet, he had built, in his 
own garden in Sexingapatam, the great arch of 112 feet, 
which still, after 130 years, stands and bears his name. 

So Captain de Havilland was called from the bungalow 
in Seringapatam, now known as Purnial/s, where he was 
living ; and we may imagine how gleefully he attempted 
and achieved another feat— the building of the largest 
room in South India of which the roof is unsupported by 
pillars. 

Lady Malcolm did not enjoy her unique wedding 
present for many months. Her husband was sent to 
posts of responsibility and danger in different parts of 
India ; became Govenior of Bombay, and died in London 
of influenza in 1833. A statue of him, by Chantry, was 
put up in Westminster Abbey, and another in Bombay. 1 

Government House is the home of the British Resident 
when he stays in Mysore; and distinguished guests are 
entertained here. Royalty and Viceroyalty — all the 



Gazetteer of Mysore , I, p. 423. 
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viceroys — governors and generals, princes, prelates and 
presidents, statesmen and men famous in the world of 
letters and of art— have sat under Lady Malcolm’s un- 
supported roof, and most of them have sat upon it, to 
view the firework displays for which Mysore is famous ; 
fireworks usually made in the city. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen, the Duke of 
Clarence, the Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught and their son, Prince Arthur, and his wife ; 
M. Clemenceau and General Gouraud are some of the 
most eminent of the many illustrious visitors who have 
stayed in this house and enjoyed Mysore’s thoughtful, 
unbounded, famous hospitality. 

In the stables there are stalls for over 100 horses or 
polo ponies. 

'I' 5{C jj' 

The maidan, to the east of the long main entrance 
drive, was formerly used as a polo and parade ground, 
and as a parade ground it is still, once a year, an animated 
scene. Government House is the goal of the Birthday 
Procession of His Highness the Maharaja. After alighting, 
in the portico, from his charger and greeting and receiving 
the congratulations of his guests in the drawing-room, 
His Highness on this specially-arranged maidan reviews 
the troops by torch and electric light. 

His Highness the Maharaja’s first public appearance as 
Maharaja, on the day after his enthronement, was at a 
great Coronation Service, held here at the hour when 
King Edward was being crowned in Westminster Abbey. 
Lord Curzon, suffering agonies, but brave and dignified 
as ever, sat at the Maharaja’s right hand. It was an 
extraordinarily beautiful and impressive service. The 
Viceroy’s escort of the 4th Hussars, from Bangalore, a 
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battery of artillery, and a battalion from Belgaum of the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment, formed two sides of the 
great square, of which the chaplain, the choir and the 
'reading desk/ covered with the Union Jack, formed a 
third. The Viceroy, the Maharaja, Sir Donald and Lady 
Robertson, Sir Stuart and Lady Fraser, Sir Evan and 
Lady Maconochie and the many guests formed the fourth 
side, facing Chamundi. 

The influence for good of these three men — Sir 
Donald Robertson, the Hon. the British Resident in 
Mysore; Sir Stuart Fraser, tutor and governor to His 
Highness, and later Resident ; and Sir Evan Maconochie, 
the Maharaja’s first Private Secretary — at a critical time 
in Mysore, when a very young ruler was called to face 
and frame necessary and great changes of administration 
and of organization, was far-reaching and incalculable. 

Three men they are to whom the State owes a 
great debt, and continually acknowledges its everlasting 
indebtedness. 

A pretty touch to the ceremony was lent by the 
beautiful and very sedate mascot of the Warwickshire 
Regiment, held by two soldiers with silver chains ; the 
three very much in the foreground of the west side of 
the square. Up to the time of this Installation, though the 
Warwicks’ crest has always been a white antelope, these 
lovely animals are so nearly unattainable that a young 
black buck was the mascot. ‘ The officers of the regiment 
were anxious to procure a white one. White specimens 
are to be found in Kathiawar, and more rarely in Guzarat, 
and the Maharaja of Bhavnagar had collected a number 
of them. . . . His Highness sent some specimens of them 
to the Maharaja (of Mysore) on the occasion of his 
investiture, and could have given no more significant 



